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COMFORT. SHOULD QUAKERISM BE TAUGHT IN 
Hast thou o’er the clear heaven of thy soul ° OUR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS?! 
Seen tempests roll ? THE name Quaker having been given in derision to 
Hast thou watched all the hopes thou wouldst the early Friend, it at first, and until recent years, 
have won was one not pleasing to those that received it. It 
__ Fade one by one? ; ; must be apparent to all, now, that the word Quaker- 
Wait till the clouds are past, then raise thine eyes ism implies that which isin no sense derogatory, but 
Bo hiner cikies. which instead, is éspecially laudatory. : 
What is Quakerism? In seeking a definition, it 
is but just to endeavor to ascertain what was in the 
mind of George Fox, the founder of our Religious So- 
ciety, indicative of the great principle which he pro- 
mulgated, and which has become the basis of what 
is now known as Quakerism. Having ascertained 
this, we shall not, indeed, learn the whole signifi- 
cance of the term. No prophet in the enunciation of 
a great truth, can,in the nature of things, appreciate 
the full import of his thought on new conditions of 
society and minds well prepared to receive it. 
The Quakerism of George Fox could not be other- 
Hast Fate o’erwhelmed thee with some sudden blow ? wise than somewhat modified by tradition and edu- 
Let thy tears flow cational bias. This is so apparent in some of his 
But know, when storms are past, the heavens appear | writings as almost to obscure the great principle of 
More pure and clear. truth he went about to teach. For though he de- 
And hope when farthest from their shining rays, | nounced in the most vigorous language the methods 
For brighter days. | and practices of the churches of his day, he could not 
entirely free his own mind from the trammels of the 
creeds and dogmas of these churches, under whose 
influence he had been reared fromchildhood. Aside, 
| however, from some striking instances of this secta- 
rian bias in the writings of George Fox,—uoticeably in 
the Barbadoes letter,—there is such a predominant 
Art thou alone, and does thy soul complain indication of the one clear thought which impressed 
It lives in vain ? his mind, that no fair expositor of his writings can 
Not vainly does he live who can endure, } fail to discover it. 
O, thou be sure And here it may be well to note a fact, without an 
That he who hopes, and suffers here, can earn | understanding of which no just appreciation of the 
A sure return. term Quakerism can be obtained. The great revela- 
Hast thou found naught within thy troubled life tion that impressed itself on the soul of George Fox 
Save inward strife ? was that “ Whatsoever is to be known of God is mani- 
Hast thou found all she promised thee, Deccit, fested in man,” and that this manifestation is appro- 
And Hope a cheat? priate in character to the individual that receives it. 
Endure, and there shall dawn within thy breast It follows, then, that in special terms no man can 
avast owt, Adelaide A. Proet possibly set forth the Divine Law, or make it known 
ee ee ee to his fellow man. The most that he can do is to 
N SY. : 7 “stir up the pure minds by way of remembrance.” 
NOTHING’s gained by worrying, 5 F 
By hurrying George Fox fully understood this, when, in answer 
to the inquiry of Wm. Penn whether it was right to 
wear a sword, he replied: “ Wear it as longas thou 
canst, William ;” thus referring his questioner to that 
only arbiter of Truth and standard of Right, the Di- 


Hast thou gone sadly through a dreary night 
And found no light? 

No guide, no star, to cheer thee through the plain, 
No friend, save pain? 

Wait, and thy soul shall see, when most forlorn, 
Rise a new morn. 


Hast thou beneath another’s stern control 
Bent thy soul, 

And wasted sacred hopes and precious tears ? 
Yet calm thy fears, 

For thou canst gain e’en from the bitterest part 
A stronger heart. 


Hast thou found life a cheat, and worn in vain 
Its iron chain ? 

Has thy soul bent beneath earth’s heavy bond ? 
Look thou beyond ! 

If life is bitter,—there forever shine 
Hopes more divine. 


And scurrying. 
With fretting and with flurrying 
The temper’s often lost ; 
And in pursuit of some small prize 
We rush ahead and are not wise, 
And find the unwonted exercise 
A fearful price has cost. 








iEssay by William M. Jackson, of New York, read at the 
First-day School General Conference, at Fall Creek, Indiana, 
Ninth month 8, 1890. 
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vine Monitor in his own soul. This was the same 
great principle of Truth that inspired the prophet 
Jeremiah to the declaration : “ After those days, they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying Know the Lord,for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord. I will put my law 
in their inward parts and write it in their hearts.” 

Because of this diversity of the Divine revelation 
in its adaptation to the special needs of the individ- 
ual, it was not possible for George Fox to formulate a 
creed, or statement of rules of faith and conduct 
broad enough to meet all the requirements of what he 
understood to be the duty of man. He therefore 
chose a phrase and an injunction that has come down 
through generations to us, with a force and clearness 
that strikes every mind with pee import, 
“Friends, mind the Light.” 

By this Inward Light, as he was pleased to call it, 
that which the Apostle refers to as “the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” Fox declared all matters of conduct, all ques- 
tions of faith, must be determined and by this alone. 
When told by a clergyman that all doctrines, opin- 
ions, and religions must be tried by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Fox replied : “Oh, no: It is not the Scriptures 
but the Holy Spirit by which opinions and religions 
must be tried.” The intuitional perceptions of Truth, 
the inward motions of the Spirit, he asserted to be 
the supreme test by which mankind are “ enabled to 
distinguish good from evil and to correct disorderly 
passions and corrupt propensities.” 

It is beyond question that this founder of the So- 
ciety of Friends recognized no external authority in 
religion, be such authority the doctrines and ordi- 
nances of any church, or the testimonies of any Scrip- 
ture. One of his co-laborers, Edward Burrough, de- 
clared : “ Whoever will besaved with the Salvation 
of God, must own the light of Christ in his own con- 
science, and he must believe in this light and walk 
in it, even the light in his conscience that convinces 
him, and checks him for his evil deeds, and lets him 
see what he is guilty of.” And again: “ Whoever 
will be saved must witness the Scriptures fulfilled in 
themselves. The things that they have read of, 
without them, must be wrought within them, wrought 
in their hearts, by the same Spirit as gave forth the 
Scriptures.” 

William Penn in this same vein, in his “ Rise and 
Progress ” speaks of the “ Light of Christ within, as 
God’s gift for man’s salvation”; Robert Barclay. most 
directly indicates the origin of the impressions of 
duty that arise in the consciences of men, and his 
faith in these, above all other witnesses, is his declar- 
ation, “ Intra te quere Deum,” (Seek God within 
thine own soul),and Isaac Pennington marvels at the 
spirit of the church whose members “are ready to 
rend and tear one another for every little difference, 
and will be the lords over men’s faiths”; and de- 
clares that the “ Spirit of the Lord ” isthe only guide. 
Thus it is evident that that secret inpulse in the souls 
of men which causes them “to rise on stepping 
stones of their dead selves to higher things,” that 
motion within, which causes mankind to desire and 
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seek after righteousness, that upbraiding feeling that 
follows departures from clear perceptions of duty, the 
early Friends recognized as the Spirit of the Divine 
Father, the same that gave wisdom to the prophets 
of old, the same that ruled in the heart of Jesus and 
made him the type, for all ages, of the perfect man, 
the Son of God, in whom the Father is well pleased. 

It may be assumed, then, that Quakerism has no 
resting place in creeds and dogmas, or in any histori- 
cal or external rules of conduct. But since the will 
of God, or the “ Power not of ourselves that makes 
for righteousness,” cannot be other than consistent, 
the results of the Divine moving upon the souls of 
men must be harmonious in different individuals, 
and differ in degree only, and not in character. Qua- 
kerism therefore holds to a high standard of morality. 
The soul that is in intimate communion with the Di- 
vine Spirit must be pure, must be noble, must be true 
or at least must aspire to purity, nobility, and truth. 

Of course, Quakerism should be taught in our 
First-day Schools. There is no need of any other 
teaching. That this is so may be determined by the 
following considerations: 

First: It meets the religious needsof the human 
character. He who learns to rely upon the leadings 
of a Power within himself that oftentimes overrules his 
first impulses, but which, he finds, always overrules 
them to his ultimate good, he who under the guid- 
ance of this Power, learns to choose the paths of duty 
in preference to the paths of pleasure, and who finds 
permanent peace in the fulfillment of just acts, of 
loving deeds, and of a righteous life, cannot help 
learning to revere justice, love, and righteousness, 
Does he need, superadded to this spiritual attitude, 
the dogmatic teachings of a scholastic theology to 
lead his soul up to a love for God, the author of all 
he knows of good? Far from it. Does the child 
need to be trained to love a parent whose protecting 
care he has known to be ever over him? Far less 
does he who puts his trust in the Divinity within his 
soul need to be taught to love the loving Father that 
placed it there. In the exalted conception and reali- 
zation in his soul, of “a being who cares for right- 
eousness, who upholds and executes his laws, ofa be- 
ing of love and tenderness and pity, a being who 
holds in his heart all those Divine human manifesta- 
tions that sweeten and beautify and lift up his life,” 
man can find nothing wanting to satisfy all his spirit- 
ual longings, all the desires of his highest and best 
nature. Love of good, resulting from obedience, is 
love of God. 

Second: It meets all the moral and social require- 
ments of the human character. The great weakness in 
nearly all theological systems is their failure to sat- 
isfy the moral needs of man. It has always been the 
tendency of scholastic theology to undervalue moral- 
ity, and in some cases to consider it even as a stumb- 
ling block in the way of religious progress. The great 
reproach to the church, in its history, is its opposi- 
tion to the philanthropic impulses of humanity. The 
system of slavery found its staunchest support, with 
a few notable exceptions, in the influence of the 
churches. Every possible biblical authority was 
cited, by men who claimed special spiritual endow- 
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ments as ministers of the Gospel, to justify the traffic 
in human beings. 

Looking over the whole field, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, in 1835, declared that he found the religious 
press without regard to denomination, filled with 
apologies for Slavery and the slaveholder. The 
teachers of religion were almost a unit in their de- 
fense of the slavesystem. Does this mean that these 
men were acting contrary to their convictions of con- 
science? Not at all. It means that their minds 
were so filled with ideas and opinions concerning a 
historical God, a God of the past, they had no room 
for the ever new birth of the Spirit, the revelations of 
the loving Father of the present. Yet steadily the 
Divine Spirit wrought upon the souls of men, and 
feelings of humanity, principles of justice, and the 
eternal power of righteous judgment dominated the 
thoughts of the people, until under the omnipotent 
sway of the Spirit of Truth the voice of the pulpit was 
also brought into accord with the Divine law of jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth. 

Who can fail to see within the present generation 
the steadily growing public opinion, under the sway 
of the Divine impulse,in opposition to all forms of war, 
all measures of civil polity that justify the shedding 
of human blood ? Warriors whose bravery upon bat- 
tle fields has brought a world’s plaudits find, in the 
secret messages of the Spirit, a higher sense of duty, 
so that a Wellington will declare, after the flush of 
victory at Waterloo, that “ Nothing except a battle 
lost, can be half so melancholy as a battle won,” anda 
Grant, crowned with martial laurels, will spend the 
remaining years of his life impressing the minds of 
his countrymen with his ideas of the uselessness of 
war, and the excellence of methods of arbitration for 
settling international differences. Only a few months 
ago in the Assembly of the State of New York,a 
General of the late war appealed most eloquently for 
the abrogation of the statutory provision that makes 
capital punishment the penalty for the crime of mur- 
der. Thus the Spirit of Divine Love moves upon the 
human heart and it blossoms out in love to man. 
The poor, the oppressed, the weak the depraved, in- 
creasingly receive the ministrations of the lovers of 
their kind,and every year adds new lines ofwork in the 
course of philanthropic endeavor. To the sense of obli- 
gation to the pure and just and good, is 8uperadded the 
sense of duty to be nobleand generous and true, and 
under the sweet influences of the spirit at length ob- 
ligation melts into a purer form of love, under which 
the soulintuitively prefers the noble, the good, and 
the true, just as the harmony in the musician’s soul 
spontaneously finds expression on the keys of the in- 
strument before him. Thus morality, as Matthew 
Arnold says, becomes “touched with emotion,” and 
love of man becomes blended with love of God, 
which alone is pure religion. 

Finally: It meets the rational demands of the 
most intelligent seeker after Truth. No religion 
based upon superstitution can endure. The mind of 
man isthe crown of his being. By it all things are 
determined for him. If from accident of birth, or re- 
sult of disease, his mind fails of development, God 
and the universe alike come never into his knowl- 
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edge. Butif, on the other hand,the mind asserts its 
just ascendency, it becomes the ruling power over 
the sentiments and actions of the man. No man ac- 
cepts any form of truth that does not seem rational 
to him, irrational as it may be to others. Whatever 
his creed or opinion, it had first to be brought before 
the bar of his private judgment, and, receiving ac- 
ceptance there and seeming thus to be reasonable, it 
became a part of his belief. The advancement of hu- 
man intelligence thus is ever modifying religious be- 
liefs, but it is never degrading nor destroying religion. 
What a libel it would be of the character of the Di- 
vine to suppose that he created reason, but to lead hu- 
manity astray ; that he gave him powers of mind that 
are dangerous to exercise. Such, doubtless, is the 
thought of some who fear to permit themselves to 
discredit theories of religion, or to question accepted 
doctrines of their ancestors. But the Divine mind 
overrules the human, here, as it does elsewhere, and 
a higher conception of Truth ever succeeds the pass- 
ing away of our beliefs. Quakerism being a develop - 
ing principle, instead of a crystallized belief, thus meets 
the highest intellectual demands. The cultured man 
holds all systems of theology as transient, just as the 
man of science holds his theories of the universe, to 
be used only so long as they accord with facts, and to 
be cast aside when they fail to account for the higher 
truths that may become known. 

Thus beliefs may pass away, but the eternal veri- 
ties remain and in the mind of the true religionist 
those ideas that represent real truths only are perma- 
nent, and the new religion will thus ever transcend 
the old. He who has fears on this account lacks 
faith in the Divine. He puts his trust in his own 
narrow conception of truth, and does not open his 
soul to the guidance of the Spirit which led George 
Fox into the higher air, and the clearer view of true 
Quakerism. 

Thus have I written of Quakerism as a broad 
principle, broader than any church, or any religious 
society, for all these must, in their limitations, be 
more or less restrictive of the perfect freedom of the 
Spirit. The Light within has an influence ever to 
break enthralling bonds, and, under its power disci- 
plines, as well as confessions of faith, are necessarily 
modified to meet the needs of the new religion. The 
Church may cry “it hath been said of old ’”’ but the 
Spirit’s answer “ but I say unto you,” is mightier far 
for truth. Quakerism thus belongs to all sects, and 
to all times, and to all people who love God. 


MEMORIAL OF ANN PACKER. 
Bewtevine that the memory of the righteous is often 
blest to survivors, we feel it right to prepare a me- 
morial of our dear friend Ann Packer, who passed 
from works to reward the 8th of Sixth month, 1889, 
in the 85th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of John and Ann Battin, 
worthy members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
with whom she resided until the death of her father, 
in 1847. 

Her opportunities for receiving an education were 
quite limited, as they moved from western Pennsyl- 
vania to Ohio before the establishment of public 
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schools. Her parents, feeling the necessity for better 
opportunities for educating their large family of 
children, located in the vicinity of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio, where a 
school had been established and maintained under 
its care. Here,and at home under the care of her 
father, who was a teacher, she acquired what school 
learning the limited opportunities afforded. 

She learned the trade of tailoring and worked at it 
for many years, continuing to make some garments 
until she became disabled by a fall when quite an 
aged woman. 

In 1852 she became the wife of Aaron Packer, with 
whom she lived for a number of years in much unity 
of feeling. During this time she was actively engaged 
in the ministry, under the directing hand of the lov- 
ing Father. 

Early in life she felt an interest in society affairs 
which was deepened and intensified during the ex- 
citing commotion of the division 1828. When she 
saw families and friends divided in sentiment with 
their human propensities not properly restrained, 
yielding to do and say what to her could not be right 
or just, she was brought to the condition in which 
she feared that all the good in the Society of Friends 
was about to be lost; but the sustaining Power was 
felt, and she was clearly shown the right course for 
her to pursue. As this Power was trusted in, she was 
enabled in due time to rise above those discourage- 
ments and become a shining light and a beacon to 
many. 

Her first appearance in the ministry was while 
traveling with a committee of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
to visit the subordinate meetings and families consti- 
tuting it. During this visit she was clearly shown, 
as she fully believed, what was and would be her 
duty to the Society she so much loved. It wasto her 
a vision, and as such she spoke of it in public and 
private. Her impression was that she, with many 
others, had a large tract of land to clear; it had been 
partly cleared of the heavy timber and had grown up 
with under-brush. Some portions were covered with 
grass, other had been plowed and partly brought 
under cultivation; the surface of all was rough and 
uneven; all was to be cleared and made smooth, 
beautiful, and useful. The query arose with her: 
“ What can I, a woman, do in this great and heavy 
work?” A clean, white dish was given her, and she 
was shown that these people must be fed, and it was 
her duty to carry prepared food to them. If there 
was any doubt in her mind in regard to the call to 
the ministry being of Divine origin, this impressive 
vision removed it. Other instances might be men- 
tioned in which she was instructed by impressions 
made upon her mind in asimilar manner, but as they 
appear to have been for her especial benefit and not 
for the public, we will mention but one other, which 
occurred not long after her recommendation to the 
ministry. She was impressed with the belief that 
she was called to visit Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ; 
the idea of ber, an illiterate woman raised in the 
back-woods of the West, going to Philadelphia to 
preach to her enlightened people, mast be a delusion 
and nota true call. She tried to pat down the im- 


pression for many months, until it became to her a 
terrible burden-; when she distinctly heard in the 
silence of the night this language, as plainly as if it 
had been spoken by mortal tongue: “ Why wilt thou 
longer resist? The people there have souls to save!’’ 
This coming directly from her Divine Father, whom 
she had covenanted to serve and obey, she no longer 
hesitated from the fear of man, and she often ex- 
pressed the thankfulness and peace of mind she felt 
when she had thus yielded and again dedicated her- 
self and services to the Lord. 

Both before and after their removal from Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Jefferson county, Ohio, to 
Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Clarke county, Ohio, 
she and her husband made many visits, traveling in 
their carriage ; once to Philadelphia and to the meet- 
ings in northern Pennsylvania; at another time as 
far West as meetings were then held—in I|linois— 
visiting all the meetings of Blue River and White- 
water quarterly meetings. 

After the death of her husband, which occurred 
in 1877, she spent the summer and fall months travel- 
ing in the ministry, as long as physical strength was 
given her. She attended all the yearly meetings of 
our branch of the Society, some of them frequently, 
especially Ohio and Philadelphia. When she visited 
the yearly meetings she generally, either before or 
after these sessions, attended many of the subordinate 
assemblies, notwithstanding they were often remote 
and the members few in number. She felt that these 
needed especial care,and we have no doubt many 
have been made to rejoice that they were not for- 
gotten by the great Husbandman, who sends His 
faithful servants among them. The prayer for her 
preservation which was fervently offered on some of 
these occasions, she frequently acknowledged, was a 
strength and asupport to her in her many pilgrim- 
ages. 

Though she spent so much of her time from home, 
when there she was always willing to do what she 
could for the comfort of the family and those about 
her. 

She was thoughtful of the needy, and was often a 
help to them in many ways. In her younger years 
sbe was frequently at the bedside of the sick; and 
during the life of her husband their house was a 
home for the afflicted, where both were ever ready 
to cheer the sufferers and encourage them to have 
faith in an unending and happy future. 

When at home she never omitted to attend all the 
meetings, when it was practicable to get taere; nor 
was the attendance a lifeless form, but a living inter- 
est was manifested, whether in silent waiting or the 
spoken word. Ifshe appeared in the ministry, her 
communications were mostly short, and had a fresh- 
ness in them that was edifying to her hearers. This 
was continued until the last meeting she attended, 
which was Monthly Meeting in First month, 1889, in 
which she introduced with earnestness and life the 
propriety of having some of our younger members 


appointed elders, thas evincing that her interest in 


her beloved Society had not diminished. 
Her last illness was long and distressing, though 
not particularly painful. She retained her mental 











faculties well for her years until near the close, though 
for weeks she could not remember to-day how she 
had been yesterday. This forgetfulness of suffering 
was rather a blessing than otherwise. Her mind 
appeared drawn from earthly things and centered in 
that higher life, upon which she was so soon to 
enter. 

“We cannot think thee wholly gone ; 

The better part of thee is with us still ; 
Thy soul its hampering clay aside hath thrown, 
And only freer wrestles with the ill.” 

Read in and approved by Green Plain Monthly 

Meeting of Friends, 16th of Seventh month, 1890. 
Marcaret A. WARNER 
Samug. R, Bartin, ; he erks. 

Read in and approved by Miami Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Waynesville, Ohio, Eight 
month 9th, 1890. 

M. Evizaseta G. PAcKERr, 
CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH, } Clerks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS.—VI. 


We left Genoa about noon on Second-day,the 20th of 
Tenth month, for Central City, where we had an ac- 
quaintance, by whom arrangements had been made 
for a meeting on the Amendment question, and I 
was also granted the privilege of addressing a large 
Sabbath School Convention in the Methodist house, 
which appeared to be well received. Fourth-day we 
left Central City and had intended to have reached 
Garrison and be among the Friends there that night, 
but the train we expected to take was six hours late, 
and this compelled us to stop over in Columbus for 
the night. The next morning we went on to Garri- 
son where we were met by Jacob Shotwell and Isaiah 
Lightner,who had come on to meet us and be with us 
in our visits with the Friends. In the afternoon we 
had a little meeting at the honse of Dr. Harvey, 
which was a very satisfactory and tendering season. 
In the evening we held a meeting in the interest of 
the Amendment in the town inthe Methodist house. 
This was a full meeting and the address elicited ex- 
pressions of satisfaction. We stayed the night with 
Jacob and Arabella Shotwell who were old acquaint- 
ances, and with whom and their family we had an 
enjoyable visit. 

On Sixth-day, after an early dinner, we started for 
Rising City, distant about seven miles west of Jacob 
Shotwell’s, and stopped at the home of Henry Bar- 
more, a son of Philip Barmore, formerly of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Here we had a family meeting, in which 
counsel and encouragement were given,and which was 
gratefully received. In the evening we called on 
Philip Barmore, whom we found sick in bed, but who 


gave us a very cordial welcome and seemed much | 


disappointed at not being well enough to go with us 


to a meeting in the town on behalf of the Amend- | 


ment. The audience here was not so large, yet of 
good size and very attentive to the arguments pre- 


sented on behalf of the Amendment. We returned | 
to J. Shotwell'’s that evening. In the morning, Jacob | 
and wife took us to David City to take the cars for | 
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Lincoln. We arrived at the capital about 2 p. m. and 


went to the home of Dr. Taylor, whose wife is a 
daughter of Jacob Vore, and a first cousin to my 
wife. I was invited to speak in the evening on the 
Amendment, inatent. The wind bad been blowing 
quite hard through the day, and the weather was 
quite cool, so that in the evening but a small audi- 
ence was present, and owing to this state of the 
weather we did not think it prudent to keep the peo- 
ple a great while, so after a short address upon the 
reasons for Prohibition they were dismissed. 

First-day morning we started for Red Ribbon 
Hall, a place that had been for several years devoted 
to the Gospel Temperance work, under the direction 
of a reformed gentleman by the name of Skinner, 
who had kindly consented for Friends to hold their 
religious meeting that morning, but upon getting to 
the place we found it had been partly burned during 
the night, and it was supposed it had been set on fire 
because of its being devoted to the Temperance 
work, so we went with the Friends to their usual 
place of meeting in the W. C. T. U. rooms, anda 
company of from sixty to seventy gathered, to whom 
the message was given, tendering some hearts, en- 
couraging others, and satisfying some seeking minds 
who had been desirous of a more clear idea of 
Friends’ principles. In the afternoon I attended the 
usual Gospel Temperance meeting which was for- 
merly held in the burned hall, but for which the 
large Opera House had been obtained. While I did 
not take much part in the exercises, I was much in- 
terested. In the evening the same house was filled 
to its utmost capacity in the interest of the Amend- 
ment, and this meeting was addressed by Mrs. C, 
St. John (1 do not know her given name) and my- 
self. Both speakers were listened to with close at- 
tention, and we believed that good had been done for 
the cause. 

We stayed the night at Dr. Taylor’s and early on 
Second-day morning Michael De Peel came for me, 
taking me to a meeting near Bennett, distant eighteen 
miles southeast of Lincoln, my wife staying to visit 
with her cousin. This meeting was held in a school- 
house, were some 35 persons gathered, to whom was 
opened the Gospel of Love, and the work of salvation 
and restoration as taught by Jesus. The earnest at- 
tention and the tenderness of the greeting after meet- 
ing were the source of much satisfaction. Some were 
there who had come thirteen miles, and some who 
had been at Lincoln the day before, and were now a 
distance of 20 miles from their homes. As I saw the 
depth of feeling and heard the many expressions of 
thankfulness for the opportunity, I could but think 
of the many in the East who live so near the meet- 
ing places but do not avail themselves of these pre- 
cious opportunities, and who therefore fail to appre- 
ciate what to these scattered Friends is a source of so 
much satisfaction. After meeting we went to Michael 
De Peel’s to dinner, where we were joined by Russell 
Loundes and wife, and Samuel Coale and wife, both 
of whom formerly lived near Benjaminville, lilinois. 
After dinner I went home with Samuel Coale and 
wife to tea, and was taken by them to Bennett,where 
we had another meeting on behalf of the Amend- 
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ment. This too was well attended and seemed to 
give much satisfaction. I returned for the night 
with the De Peels, and next morning Michael took 
me to Hanlon, distant seven miles, on the way to 
Beatrice, at which place I was met by Albert L. 
Green, and taken to his home where I was agreeably 
surprised to meet Thomas Lightfoot and his wife 
from Montgomery county, Pa,, (their daughter Sarah 
being Albert’s wife). In the afternoon we had a 
meeting in a hall, which was attended by about fifty, 
to whom a gospel message on the nature of God as 
Love, and man’s duty to love God was given, and 
appeared to.be gratefully received. In the evening 
@ mass meeting on behalf of the Amendment was 
held in the Opera House, which was filled beyond its 
seating capacity and which I had been advertised to 
address. This, from the many testimonies given, wasa 
satisfactory meeting for the cause. I stayed the night 
with Albert L. Green and this morning returned to 
Lincoln, whence this letter is written. 95.4 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 48. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 16, 1890. 
JESUS CONDEMNED. 
GOLDEN TExtT.— They hatei me without a cause.—John 15 : 25. 
Read Luke 23 ; 18-25. 

Wirz the hatred and prejudice exhibited by his ac- 
cusers, there was no other course left to Pilate than 
to condemn the pure and holy one in whom he 
“found no fault.” 

There have been similar outrages against justice 
and equity in all the ages before and since, and it is 
very, very sad to be obliged to confess that, in the 
name of the Church founded by this “ holy, harm- 
less, undefiled” Son of the Highest, equally barbar- 
ous and revolting persecutions have been perpetrated. 
The history of the first settlement of our own New 
England is gory with the blood of unoffending Chris- 
tian men and women, who had the moral courage to 
be true to their religious convictions, which made it 
impossible for them to conform to the doctrines and 
usages of the established Church. A more tolerant 
spirit now prevails, but the Church of Christ in some 
of its branches has mach of the“ old leaven ” of per- 
secution still working therein, and the free, unre- 
stricted right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of individual conscience is only tolerated by 
many who would have it otherwise if the law-making 
power were not on the side of the largest liberty. 

J have found no fault, etc. This was the testimony 
of the Roman Governor, and also of Herod, who had 
examined him. Both of these rulers were convinced 
that there was nothing worthy of death against Je- 
Bus. 

JI will therefore chastise Him, etc. The cruelties of 
the age allowed this chastisement of one against 
whom no wrong-doing had been proven. 

Must release one unto them at the feast. It was the 
custom at the Passover to execute prisoners convicted 
of capital crimes, that the people gathered from all 
parts of the nation might witness and be warned 
from what they saw ; but the Roman rulers had been 
in the practice of releasing at that time any prisoner 


condemned to death whom the multitude might 
name. 

Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas, 
This man Barabbas had been connected with some 
tumult during which Roman soldiers or sympathiz. 
ers had been killed, and for this he was awaiting exe- 
cution. 

And Pilate gave sentence, etc. After vainly attempt. 
ing to awaken an interest in Jesus among the multi- 
tude, and fearing, doubtless, that an uproar might 
follow, Pilate condemned him to be executed. 


Do we fully understand the depth of meaning in 
our simple text to-day ? On the one hand we have 
a weak ruler, whose small conscience still hesitates 
to pass judgment without cause. On the other a 
clamorous public, with neither pity nor love in its 
heart. And between the two, the man of many sor- 
rows, meek and yet kingly. 

Conscious of being persecuted without reason, 
conscious of being judged harshly and reviled, yet 
his prayer was not for himself, but for those who did 
this unto him. We have a thousand evidences of 
how his heart was filled with love and pity for those 
about him; every action proved it, and yet his words 
were fraught with no sense of personal injury when 
he said, “ They hated me without cause,” for he says 
elsewhere, “ He that hateth me, hateth my Father 
also.” 

If we can learn how to keep our conscience ip 
perfect accord with “ doing good in deed and action,” 
we will grow charitable to the possible mistakes in 
judgment of those from whom we expect the most, 
And in this day there is much of the same spirit that 
the Jews exercised in the days of Jesus. We are not 
sufficiently fair in our estimate of our neighbor's mo- 
tive. 

Education and experience are the basis of all our 
judgments, and we should see to it that personal pre- 
judice has no part in our daily decisions, or we may 
be guilty of crying “crucify him” to a heart and 
spirit infinitely superior to our own. Unrighteous 
judgment utterly lacks the two Christ-like qualities, 
—love and pity. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
No one of the Evangelists gives all the details of 


‘what followed the return of Jesus to Pilate after Herod 


had found “ nothing worthy of death.in him.” With 
a heartless mockery, as our lesson tells us, Herod 
and his soldiers had arrayed him in the robes of roy- 
alty before conducting him back. This part of the 
transaction is not mentioned in the other gospels. 
But they all bear testimony to the contempt that 
was heaped upon him, and the cruelties inflicted by 
the soldiers. Matthew mentions the intercession of 
Pilate’s wife, who, when Pilate had taken his seatin 
the place of judgment, with the accused and his at 
cusers before him, bad sent a messenger, advising 


that he “have nothing to do with that righteous 


man.” It is a tradition that she had listened to the 
discourses of Jesus, and been won over to his dot 
trines. Matthew also dwells with much stress upo? 
the dignity and quiet reserve with which Jesus bore 
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all the questionings of Pilate and the false charges of 
the priests. Pilate would gladly have released him ; 
and when forced to pass sentence upon the innocent 
yictim of malice and hatred, this weak ruler of a 
turbulent people took water and washed his hands 
before the multitude as an evidence that he was not 
guilty of his condemnation. 

' It is John, who, to Pilate’s questioning as" to who 
he was and what was the charge against him, gives 
the memorable answer of Jesus which Friends have 
ever held as his own testimony to the great mission 
of his life: “To this end have I been born and to 
this end am I come into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” 

The contrast presented in the two most important 
characters of our lesson, is worthy our most serious 
consideration, We see the pure and holy Jesus, con- 
scious of what is awaiting him at the hands of his 
enemies, and conscious too of an integrity of purpose 
and devotion to duty that admits of no compromise, 
of no swerving from the course marked out, though 
it led to dishonor and death, being made strong 
through faith and confidence in the Heavenly Father 
whose work for the redemption of the world from 
sin and sorrow he had been engaged in and who 
would sustain him and be with him to the bitter end, 
—we see him standing in the dignity of a holy man- 
hood, a fitting type for all coming ages of that God- 
likeness possible to the race when it shall have 
learned what is meant by the declaration: “ Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which ye have from God?” 

Let us now turn to him whosits as the judge. Not 
one noble, godlike trait do we discover; weak, irreso- 
lute, holding the reins of power, yet powerless to pro- 
tect the innocent, fearing to risk doing right, but anx- 
ious to stand acquitted before the bar of human opin- 
ion,and vaguely hoping that the water will wash away 
the blood-guiltiness that his own craven spirit is too 
weak to prevent. The one stands for all time as God 
manifest in the flesh, the leader and captain of the 
host through whom man is to rise into the image and 
likeness of God, the other a fit type of the ruin and 
degradation of the soul of him who is too weak and 
inconstant to be true to his own conscientious con- 
victions of right and duty. 


PRAYER: THE ANSWER TO IT. ‘ 
Bor if some one says, “ I cannot accept these ideas as 
to prayer, because time and again I have prayed and 
My prayers have not been answered,” the reply 
must be somewhat different. For we cannot set one 
man’s experience and conditions over against those 
of some one else, and say, “I am right and you are 
Wrong.” What I am moved to say in reply is that at 
least Iam more and more satisfied of this: prayers 
are answered vastly more often than the majority of 
men realize. Men pray,and when the answer comes, 
forget they have prayed—forget to acknowledge to 
God his answer to the prayer—forget to thank bim. 
As Dr. Abbott has very truthfully pointed out, it may 
be impossible, in the very nature of things, at all 
times, for a given prayer to be answered ; but the 
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fact that all prayers are not answered is no sufficient 
evidence that a great many are not. And most cer- 
tainly it is true that if men would form the habit of 
recognizing more constantly the divine agency when 
their prayers are answered, they would find their 
faith amazingly quickened. 

Another reason why men do not believe prayers 
are answered, I believe to be the circumstance that 
so largely we pray to God only when we want some- 
thing. How do we ourselves feel toward the person 
who never approaches us except when he wants 
something in the way of a gift or favor; who values 
our friendship simply in so far as it is fruitful to him 
of benefits? Our prevailing feeling toward such a 
man or woman is scornful, except as we make it a 
matter of principle to mitigate our scorn with charity. 
And what shall we suppose is the character of the 
Divine emotion toward us when we forever beg of 
the Lord, and so seldom go to him with heartfelt 
tributes of thanksgiving? In no respect is the grand- 
eur of the Old Testament more marked than in that 
it contains so many and many an outpouring of 
thanksgiving to God. High, sublime strains of tri- 
umphant gratitude are those great psalms of praise, 
inculcating great lessons of the true spirit of life and 
worship. Did we more definitely and more gener- 
ously thank God in our moments of happiness, we 
should trust him far more completely in our moments 
of unhappiness. 

Every age has its own struggles, privations, hard- 
ships. We rightfully and naturally dwell on our 
comforts as compared with those of our ancestors and 
predecessors ; and certainly it is true in many ways, 
human life has to-day new and peculiar pleasures of 
itsown. No less is it true, however, that never were 
men and women called on to exercise a greater hero- 
ism than to-day. For the effect of human life, as we 
lead it in America at least, is to draw fearfully on 
the central vital force ; to minify nervous strength ; 
to induce low conditions in which, if we be not on 
our guard, we shall have, far more often than we 
wish, as our companion in life, giant despair—the in- 
evitable despair that arises from an impoverished, 
dragged-out, low condition of the body and brain. 
Now, the antidote of all this should be, by good 
rights, this most subtle and yet most powerful of all 
agencies, abiding deeply and in the very innermost 
recesses of our heart, a living faith in God; a sense 
of his nearness to us; a quiet and tranquilizing sense 
of the reality not only of his personality but of his 
sympathy. The prayer offered out of a trust like 

this has a fruitful power to rejuvenate and quicken 
us into fresh life and courage and hope simply won- 
derful. It will turn darkness into daylight. It will 
not simply relieve the despairing mood, but it will 
convert it into the triumphant mood—the very mood 
in which life seems so tuneful and bright one wants 
to sing for joy. God comes to a man, at moments 
like this, as a sudden fresh breeze strengthens and 
reanimates one in all the enervating dejection of mid- 
summer heat. He enables him to rise above disap- 
pointment. The silent influences are those that 
work deeply, in the interior core and heart of nature. 
And a man’s faith, as it is a silent, unseen thing—if 
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you please, a sentiment—yet may become, and {does 
become, an all-powerful element ; mighty to strengthen 
him; working most mightily in just exactly those 
exigencies, those lowest, most despondent moments, 
when he feels the most helpless. And it does all this 
because it is the medium by and through which God 
can reach him and charge him with new power. 

The world wants, as it never wanted before, to 
have go into the very innermost recesses of its heart 
and life the cheering, tonic sunshine, the glad en- 
couragement, of the preacher who has sounded to 
the depths human experience, and run round all the 
circuit of the human thought of to-day, and who, at 
the end of it all, stands and exhorts his fellow-men 
to “to taste and see that the Lord is good.”—“ M.,” in 
Christian Union. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Howarp M. JeEnKkins, Managing Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 
Hewen G. LONGSTRETH. Louisa J. ROBERTS. 
RacHEL W. HILLBORN. Lyp1a H. HA... 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1890. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DIVORCE. 

Tue change that is noticeable in public sentiment on 
the subject of divorce and the greater leniency shown 
towards those who have availed themselves of the 
laws which regulate the dissolving of the marriage 
tie, have doubtless led to a more frequent resort in 
later years to the courts having jurisdiction therein. 
In all the States of our Union, except South Caro- 
lina, there have been provisions for legal separa- 
tion in cases of violation of the marriage vow, or 
for desertion or cruelty, yet the social influence against 
such legislation has been so strong and pronounced 
that few, and those generally most deeply wronged, 
have been willing to brave the ostracism which was 
sure to follow such proceedings. 

This state of feeling is mainly due to the opposi- 
tion to divorce shown by the Christian Church, ac- 


cepting as it does the union of one man and one wo- |: 


man for life, as a divine law established in the very 
beginning of human existence, and lying at the 
foundation of all future progress. 

The entire Roman Catholic Church, a part of the 
membership of the Episcopal Church, and our own 
body of Christian believers consent to no divorce for 
any cause. In the Society of Friends marriage is 
made indissoluable while life lasts. The closing words 
of the solemn and impressive ceremony “ until 
death,” repeated by each in turn, in the presence of 
witnesses, leaves no point unguarded, and no place 
for legal interference. With all the safeguards which 
the framers of the Discipline of the Society threw 


about the marriage relation, there are sometimes cageg 
of great infelicity ; yet these have never led to the 
sanction of any legal proceedings; the obtaining of g 
divorce is considered sufficient ground for disown- 
ment of the member, and so far as known is strictly 
adhered to. 

When we consider the subject of marriage in its 
bearing upon society, as underlying every other home 
and social relation, it is of the highest importance 
that those who are about assuming its obligations be 
well assured of what they are doing, and have their 
minds fully determined to accept the situation for 
life, willing to bear and forbear with one another in 
that “ love which thinketh no evil.” 

It is a sorrowful reflection that so many enter 
upon this most solemn and important engagement 
with a thoughtlessness which gives little promise of 
stability or permanent happiness. And while this is 
true there are many others who, having counted the 
costs and felt reasonably certain of a happy union, 
find, as the stress and worry of domestic life press 
upon them, that their best endeavors are scarcely 
equal to the strain, but the solemn covenant is 4 re- 
minder that they are plighted for life, and through that 
Divine assistance which was invoked at the begin- 
ning of their journey together, they are strengthened 
to bear with patience the ills and vicissitudes that 
are without remedy, the heart accepting its burdens 
as a needed discipline for the purifying and perfect 
ing of the inner life. The good order and stability of 
a@ government are guaranteed by its homes, where | 
all the relations they represent are cherished and 
held inviolate. In the unrest of the age, there is need 
that the home become more and more the centre of 
influence, and its wholesome restraints respected, 

Public opinion, which makes and unmakes social 
usage, is being aroused to the danger with which the 
multiplying causes of divorce menace the fabric of 
society. We can imagine no more fruitful source of 
the downfall of a nation than the dissemination 
among its youth of loose ideas conceruing marriage. 
At the advent of Jesus the laws of the Jews per- 
mitted divorce for the most trivial causes, and both 
parties were at liberty to marry again. The ease 
with which divorce might be obtained amongst them 
had become a scandal in the eyes of surrounding n& 
tions. 

Jesus lost no opportunity to reprove both priests 
and people for this gross violation of the Divine law 
established in the very beginning of human life. In 
all his teaching concerning the relation of the sexes, 
he insisted upon that purity of thought which would 
regulate the life, and enforced the inviolability of the 
rite with the declaration, “ What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” We can find 00 — 
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gafer or higher ground for our own age to rest upon, 
and if those who enter upon the solemn covenant of 
marriage do it in the purity he enjoined, there will 
be little need for the interference of human laws. 


We have not received, in time for delivery to 
the printers, for this week’s issue, the report of the 
proceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which we 


- have expected to receive. The meeting closed on 


Sixth-day, the 31st inst., and is spoken of by all asa 
yery satisfactory annual gathering. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHAMBERS—LARKIN.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Tenth month 29th, 1890, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, William R. Chambers. Jr., of Unionville, son of 
David E. and Sallie A. Chambers, and Irma, daughter of 
John and Rebecca A. Larkin, of Lyndell, both in Chester 
county, Pa. 


CLEMENT—KIRK.—At the residence of the bride, 
2835 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Tenth month 28th, 1890, 
ander the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Spruce street, Edward H. Clement, of Mantua Grove, 
Gloucester county, N. J., son of the late Mark and 
Rebecca Clement, and Hannah I. Kirk, of Philadelphia, 
Aaughter of the late Jeremiah B. and Eliza P. Kirk. 


IVINS—THOMAS.—At Girard Avenue meeting-house, 
Tenth month 28th, 1890, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Phila., Edward A. Ivins, Jr., 
of Falls township, Bucks county, Pa., son of Edward A. and 
Anna B. Ivins, and Mary L., daughter of the late Jonathan 
and Mary Ann Thomas, of Bensalem, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BRIGHT.—In Norristown, Pa., Tenth month Ist, 1890, 
Jonathan Bright, in his 52d year. 

ELLIOTT.—Tenth month 27th, 1890, at Jenkintown, 
Jerves Elliott, in his 71st year. He was by birth an English- 
man, became a member of our Religious Society, and was for 
4 number of years a minister, but becoming dissatisfied re- 
signed some years ago. He was an earnest, excellent man 
endeavoring to do what he felt to be his duty. T 

GARRETT.—On Tenth month 31st, 1890, at the resi- 
ence of her son-in-law, I. Preston Thomas, Cheyney, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Lydia C., widow of the late Nathan L. 
Garrett, in the 89th year of her age; an esteemed member 
0f Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

In the passing away of this dear friend is severed almost 
the last link that connected her generation with a large circle 
0f relatives and friends. These had long held her in great 
¢steem for her many estimable qualities of mind and heart. 
Though an invalid for many years, she retained till near 
the close of her long life the beauty of both person and 
spirit with which she was endowed, and which greatly en- 
deared her to ber devoted children. A visit to “Grand- 
mother’s room” was a privilege much enjoyed, not only by 
her own household, but all who knew her loved her sweet 
companionship, and will long hold her in loving re- 
membrance. 

Although not active in Society affairs, she felt a deep in- 
‘terest in Friends, and earnestly desired that her descendants 
should maintain their principles and testimonies. 

One by one the beloved ones pass onward to the great 
beyond, leaving a pleasant memory and a good name which 
should be an incentive to as faithful a following of Christ, 
and so reap the reward of peaceful rest. 6.0 @ 


HENSZEY.—At Egypt, N. C., on Second-day, Tenth 
month 27th, 1890, Joseph G. Henszey, of West Philadelphia, 
in his 71st year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 


HICKS. [Corrected notice.]—At his summer home, near 
Trenton Falls, N. Y., Tenth month 8, 1890, Thomas Hicks, 
aged 74 years. 

He was born Tenth month 18, 1816, at Newtown, Pa., 
where he passed his early years amoug his relatives, who 
were all members of the Society of Friends. He early 
showed an inclination for an artistic occupation, and at the 
age of 16 became a student in the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. In 1838 he entered the National Academy of 
Design in New York, afterwards pursuing his studies from 
1845 until 1849 in the studios of the best artists in Paris 
and Rome. Since then he has resided in New York, where 
he has maintained a distinguished reputation as a portrait 
painter. 

His life and character were remarkable for their purity 
and excellence, and his genial nature endeared him toa 
large circle of friends, who deeply mourn his loss. 

LOEMANS.—At the residence of Rodman Bender, 
Nicetown, Tenth month 26th, 1890, Mary M. Loemans, 
aged 76 years. Interment at Fair Hill. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tse Association for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting held its annual gathering on Seventh-day, 
the 1st inst., in Race street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia. All the Unions were fairly represented, al- 
though an unusual number of delegates failed to be 
present. 

The morning session was entirely taken up with 
routine business and the reading of the reports of the 
eight Unions that compose the Association, closing 
with a short memorial forwarded by Western Union, 
a loving and appreciative tribute to Phebe Webster, 
whose recent decease removes from their midst an 
earnest and devoted laborer in the First-day school 
cause. 

The reports were of more than ordinary interest 
and claimed close and earnest attention. The re- 
opening of schools that had for a time been discon- 
tinued, and the continuance of and lively interest in 
the work in all parts of the Association gave encour- 
aging promise of advancement.along all the lines of 
effort, and there seem to be few places within our 
Yearly Meeting where the work has not gained a 
foothold. As usual,a lunch was prepared on the 
premises, of which all present were invited to par- 
take at the close of the morning session. 

The meeting assembled again at two o’clock, the 
delegates having in the interval met and united upon 
the names of Lewis V. Smedley and Blanche L. Early 
as clerks for the ensuing year. The afternoon was oc- 
cupied with the business usually attended to at that 
time, the reading of four epistles from other like as- 
sociations, and the discussion of the subjects brought 
forward in the reports from the Unions, chiefly in 
the consideration of the question as to how we may 
retain the young people who have grown up under 
the influence of ourschools, and keep them interested 
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in the work of the Society, which was introduced in 
the report from Concord Union. A spirited and 
earnest exchange of views developed much thought- 
ful expression, that will doubtless be of value in the 
various fields of labor where these young peo- 
ple are coming forward and showing a desire to be 
engaged in useful Christian and philanthropic labor. 
There is room for all such, and the hope is cherished 
that none will be allowed to drift away into uncer- 
tain channels while there are fields waiting to be 
cultivated within our own borders. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Ar Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Darby, Tenth 
month 28, there was a good attendance and a sol- 
emn meeting, the spoken word being forcible, though 
not lengthy. The ministry was chiefly from our 
own members, the only visiting minister being Jere- 
miah Hayhurst, from Bucks Quarter, who was favored 
in a brief discourse. In the business meeting the at- 
tendance of meetings was the subject of great concern 
in the men’s meeting, and in the women’s meeting, 
apart from the usual business there was a proposition 
to establish a Home within the limits of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting for such persons as unaided can- 
not, in their declining years, have the comforts that 
should be theirs. The subject met with a cordial ex- 
pression of sympathy, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the practicability of the concern 
and report to next Quarterly Meeting. 

—The old records of Radnor Monthly Meeting, 
which were for many years in the charge of members 
of the George family, at Overbrook, (Philad’a.), and 
which are so highly valued for Society, genealogical, 
and historical researches, are now very carefully pre- 
served. The originals have been rebound, (under 
the direction of Gilbert Cope, of West Chester), and 
are now deposited in the fire-proof at 15th and Race 
streets meeting-house, in this city. For farther protec- 
tion, and for their own convenience of consultation, 
Friends of the “Orthodox” branch have had copies 
made in type-writing by Gilbert Cope, to be deposited 
in the collection which they have formed in their Li- 
brary building on 16th street near Race. These copies 
have been made with great care, and they are very 
elaborately indexed,—which will be a great con- 
venience to those who have to consult them. 

—The Committee on Temperance of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting held a meeting on Sixth-day eve- 
ning, the 3lst ult. The report of the work done by 
the committee during the past year was presented 
and considered and after a few changes was approved, 
and directed to be forwarded to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. The committee appointed at a former meeting, 
to draft a suitable minute expressive of the appre- 
ciation in which the valuable services of Dr. Henry 
T. Child as clerk and an pnfaltering worker in behalf 
of Temperance, is held, presented a tribute which was 
accepted and directed to be placed on minute, and 
the clerk requested to send a copy of the same to Dr. 
Child’s family. The committee having charge of the 
report was instructed to embody in that document 
portions of the tribute. In the consideration of the 


work of the Temperance Committee, and how best to 
carry out its objects the matter of undertaking some 
helpful work for the boys who are without good home 
influences, claimed attention, and it was queried 
whether a room for educational work among that 
class, with library and other equipments for conduct 
ing such an effort, might not be within the scope of 
the committee’s labor. It resulted in the appoint 


ment of a committee to meet with the Young Tem , 


perance Workers, and consult with them as to the 
practicability of the proposed undertaking. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING AT GENOA, NEB. 

(The impressions formed by those not Friends, who visit 
our meetings, are often interesting, and sometimes sugges. 
tive, though occasionally their ideas seem as odd to us ag 
ours do tothem. Here is an extract from a local journalat 
Genoa, Nebraska, describing a recent visit to the meeting 
at that place.—Eps.] 
On a bright morning in October, the writer visited 
the Friends’ meeting, east of town. The first aspect 
of the premises indicated attention to order and com- 
fort. The house was neat and well cared for, likethe 
Quakers’ apparel; whilst their thoughtfulness for 
beast as well as for man was shown in the spacious 
and well arranged horse-shed, affording protection 
against northern blasts for their horses, whiist wait- 
ing for the worshipers. 

The interior of the house displayed the same ideas 
—well swept, dusted, warmed, and furnished with 
the true elegance of simplicity. 

It was not very easy for those “ not to the man- 
ner born,” to sit still without the usual demonstra- 
tions ofservice. There was no audible barmony, no 
reading, no exercise of any kind; but only meekly 
and silently waiting. The only sound that gavea little 
variety to the scene, was that made by a very juvenile 
little member, but it appeared to be in an unknown 
tongue, which was, however, intelligible possibly to 
the mother. But, contrary to the case in some places, 
this episode did not seem to disturb anybody’s tem- 
per. What some people call their devotions, are at 
times said to be disturbed by the occasional whimper 
ing ofa baby. They forget that ifthe lamb must be 
kept away from the Master’s house, because it some 
times bleats, the mother can have no chance of meet 
ing. On this occasion one mother was present who 
had brought her quite new little one some twenty- 
five miles to worship. It was not a little striking 
see the behavior of the other children, some promoted 
to only a stage or so beyond babyhood. Though some 
of the exercises could not possibly have inte 
them, yet there they sat as sedate and composed al 
most as their seniors. It showed what heredity, dit 
cipline, and example can do. 

To those who have not been prerent at a Quaker 
meeting, it may be interesting to explain that the 
ministers and elders were arranged fronting the 
audience, on a gallery raised a few inches. But they 
also waited. 

A visitor of another church, apparently unable 
endure the stillness, stood up and offered a prayét- 
He was a little disconcerted to find afterwards, that, 
though anxious to conform to the usages of the place, 
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he had unconsciously transgressed in not kneeling 
to pray; certainly a more fitting posture. Another 
Jong pause and then John J. Cornell, the visiting 
minister, arose and gave an extended address; 
which, though it differed in manner and matter from 
ordinary sermons, yet was conceived in such a sim- 
ple, practical, loving spirit, that it could not fail in 
reaching, as it did, the inmost feeling of the hearers. 
Again silence, then another short address by a senior 
Friend, then a pause,—then another prayer by the 
minister. The proceedings were brought to a close 
by the minister turning to the rest and shaking 
hands; which hand-shaking, transmitted from one 
to another, is the substitute for the common benedic- 
tion. 

Two or three other things struck the narrator. 
Before and after the service the most genial and lov- 
ing welcome was extended to the strangers, by all 
the members, official and otherwise; whilst among 
themselves, the beautiful and cheery greetings illus- 
trated one reason why they have won the appella- 
tion of “ Friends.” 

There was not a conspicuous display of the plain 
dress and language, for which this ‘body used to be 
temarkable. Still there was the most charming sim- 
plicity in the attire of even the youngest. Some bon- 
nets approached the old approved type of poke or 
coal-scuttle, whilst there was only one specimen of 
the genuine article, which, with a drab shawl, dis- 
tinguished an aged lady minister. It seemed to the 
writer to be an illustrious case of the “ survival of 
the fittest.” 

A considerable sprinkling also of the true second 

person singular was used, and even strangers were 
*thee’d” and “ thou’d” in the approved style. 
_ The operation of a well-known law of physiology 
was manifest in the placid and sedate expression on 
the features of the devotees of this religion ; and that 
law is the constant prevalence of certain mental and 
moral emotions, stamp and mould the features in an 
appropriate manner ; they become the index of the 
character. 

Altogether it was an occasion, to one who delights 
in the antique, to be remembered as a refreshing ex- 
perience of repose and meditativeness. And it is no 
wonder, that amongst this restless mobile American 
people, the members of this community do not 
largely increase. It has been, however, an untold 
blessing, both to this New as well as to the Old World, 
to have in the midst 2 people who have been ever 
faithful and formost in every cause that has pro- 
moted the liberty and well-being of mankind. 


Buiessep is he who has found his work—let him 
ask no other blessedness. He has a work—a life 
purpose. Labor is life —Carlyle, 


Nor a blade of grass but has a story to tell, not a 
heart but has its romance, not a life which does not 
hide a secret which is either its thorn or its spur. 
Everywhere grief, hope, comedy, tragedy. Even 
under the petrifaction of old age, as in the twisted 
forms of fossils, we may discover the agitations and 
tortures of youth — Amiel. 
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THE HOME FOR CHILDREN. 

THE reopening of the institution known as Friends’ 
Home for Children, at 4011 Aspen street, West Phila- 
delphia, will occur on the 11th inst.,—Third-day of 
next week. The buildings have undergone a com- 
plete remodeling. They will continue open for the 
reception of those who are interested in the welfare 
of the Home, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of the 
month, during which a sale of useful and fancy 
articles will be held on the premises. The proceeds 
will be applied to the building fund. This is a non- 
sectarian institution, started by Friends several years 
ago, many of whom are still among its managers. 
The cause is a good one, and worthy the support of 
the benevolent. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Proressor Smita is continuing his classes for relig- 
ious study on First-day afternoons with much suc- 
cess. Subjects are assigned for study and review, 
with especial reference to the principles of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and the class has accomplished a good 
work in bringing to the students a knowledge of 
their faith. 

—Instructor Lucius E. Williams has received the 
degree of Master of Arts from his Alma Mater, Mercer 
College, Georgia. 

—Intérest in the college game of lacrosse has been 
awakened among the Sub-Collegiates. 

—The officers of the Somerville Literary Society 
for the first half of the year are: President, Esther 
Haviland, ’91; Vice-presidents, Mary Elizabeth 
Broomell, ’92,and Mary E. Stebbins, 92; Recording 
Secretaries, Martha C. Andrews, ’93, and Lila K. Wil- 
lets, 93 ; Censors, Eliza G. Holmes, ’91, and Frances 
M. White, 91; Corresponding Secretary, Hannah H. 
Clothier, 91; Librarian, Helen Hutchinson, ’93 ; Li- 
brary Committee, Margaret C. Moore, 93, and Lorena 
B. Matlack, ’93. 

—The young women’s classes in the gymnasium 
will begin work this week. Dr. Shell will take the 
young men indoors to train as soon as the season 
prevents out-door exercise. 

—A note last week stated the number of students 
to be 185, instead of 195, the correct number at that 
time, as the reader perhaps observed upon footing up 
the membership of the several classes. ‘ 

YET sometimes glimpses on my sight, 

Through present wrong, the eternal right; 

And, step by step, since time began, 

I see the steady gain of man; 

That all of good the past hath had 

Remains to make our own time glad.— Whittier. 


I woutp say to all: Use your gentlest voice at 
home. Watch it day by day, as a pearl of great 
price ; for it will be worth more to you in days to 
come than the best pearl hid in the sea. A kind 
voice is joy, like a lark’s song, to a hearth at home. 
It is a light that sings as well as shines. Train it to 
sweet tones now, and it will keep in tune through 
life —Elihu Burritt. 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 
The cruel Frost-king, stooping, 

Has nipped my garden’s pride: 
Its blossoms all are drooping, 

The leaves hang by their side. 


The sunbeam’s soft caresses 
Can never life restore ; 

And the soft south wind’s kisses 
Will woo its buds no more. 


It blossomed out so brightly 
When the summer sun rode high, 
And shed its fragrance lightly 
On all the passers-by. 


It bore its front so bravely 

In the chill September rain 
That beat upon its petals, 

And drenched its leaves in vain. 


But the frost that comes so noiseless— 
The cruel, cutting frost— 

Has touched my pretty blossoms, 
And their beauty all is Jost. 


But safe in warm earth hidden, 
While bitter north winds blow, 
The patient germ is waiting 
To bloom anew, I know. 


And so I bide in patience, 
And brave the winter’s cold, 
Knowing the spring will give me 
My joy a hundred-fold. 
—AHelen Bird, in Christian: Register. 


ACROSS THE WAY. 
“HAVE you no friends across the way ?” 
My little city darling said ; 
“And when there comes a rainy day, 
Can’t you look out, and nod your head 
To some one else, as I can do 
To Will and Fred and baby Sue ? 
I heard you tell mamma to-day 
You had no friends across the way.” 


“ But I have friends—dear friends,” I cried, 
With quick, remorseful thought of home. 
“A band of brothers, side by side, 
To greet me if I go or come. 
How dear they are, I cannot say! 
Nor how it cheers me day by day 
To see across the valley far 
How strong and beautiful they are! 


“And you should see the robes they wear— 
Their mantles thick and soft of green, 
Than rainbow-tinted, yet more fain, 
Or ermine wraps with silver sheen. 
But yet I think I love them best 
When, all in sombre shadows drest, 
Their broken ranks in silence lie 
Beneath the solemn midnight sky. 


“‘ Sometimes a misty curtain drawn 
Between us hides these friends from me ; 
But when at sunset it is gone, 
Dear child, how fair the sight I see! 
For where the nearer ranks divide, 
The gates of glory open wide ; 
And lo! in that unearthly light 
The farther hills transfigured quite ; 


While yet another and another 
Peep o’er the shoulder of his brother, 
And smiles through rosy mist, and seems to 
say, 
‘ Heaven lies beyond us—such a little way.” 


“Such friends are nice,” she softly said, 
“For any one as old as you; 
And when I’m old and you are dead, 
Perhaps I’ll go and see them too. 
But now I’d rather watch to see 
Children across the street from me ; 
And nod to Will, and play peep-bo 
With cunning little baby Sue.” 


—Susan H. Ludlum, in Harper’s Bazar. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

LONDON SIGHTS AND SCENES. 
Lonpon, Eightb Month 5, 1890. 
Back again in the little Devonshire House Hotel, 
with its quiet coffee-room overlooking the busy cor 
ner at the Great Eastern Station, with its cosy parlor 
across from whose windows stands St. Botolph’s old 
church, one of the ancient landmarks, and about 
whose walls flows the tide of humanity that Dickens 
loved to picture! No rush of tourists here, no tire 
some table d’ héte——only some commercial traveler 
whose business requires them to stop in the city, 
eating their hot supper in comfortable leisure, as we 
are eating ours. Back of the hotel, across a paved 
court, are the rooms of one of the Friends’ meetings 
of London, into one of which we ventured one even- 
ing to a business meeting. The old care-taker, whos 
h’s fall behind on the way to utterance but come up 
jast in time to be tacked on to the wrong word, gave us 
some interesting information one day about the prop 
erty on which the houses stand, and wound up bis 
story by remarking that Friends in old times “’ad & 
heye to business.” 

We are not Anglomaniacs, but we were glad to 
get back to England and our own tongue,—disguised 
though it sometimes seemed. The “season” wal 
over, Parliament was winding up a late session, and 
“every one was out of town,” we were told; which 
being the case, it seemed strange that we noticed 00 
diminution in the crowds that surged about the cor 
ner opposite the hotel. Perhaps Society is thought 
less in calling iteelf “everybody.” Everything that 
we wished to see was still visible, at any rate, and 
we went through South Kensington Museum, and 
the Grosvenor Gallery, where we looked in vain for 
“ greenery-yallery ” specimens of art, revisited the 
National Gallery, went up the Thames to Richmoné, 
where we spent a pleasant hour, going back by trail, 
and did many things beside. Chief in our pleasant 
recollections of this visit, however, must always be 
the day we went to Windsor and from there through 
Eton to Stoke Pogis. ' 

It was asurprise to me to find Windsor Castle 
immediately in the village of Windsor, as I had a 
ways imagined it surrounded on all sides by park 


This is true of two sides only, the castle being on a: 
elevation overlooking miles of level country, not pa 


ticularly beautiful, though that just around the 
is covered with grand old trees, and is handsomely 
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kept. On the other sides one sees the streets of the 
village with smart little shops and obsequious hack- 
men at every turn. We could see only the state 

ents, the walls and ceilings of which, we were 
jnformed by the pompous functionary who led us 
shout, were “ emblemished ” with paintings by fine 
artists. Catharine of Braganza he called Catharine of 
Britannia, and altogether he did not strike us as a 
guide entirely to be relied upon. The moat interest- 
ing part of our visit here was to the memorial chapel, 
erected in memory of the late “ Prince Consort,” and 
§t. George’s Chapel, in which, among other monu- 
ments is one of the “ Prince Imperial” of France, the 
gon of Eugenie. Prince Albert is not buried here, 
but in the mausoleum at Frogmore, while Prince 
Louis Napoleon lies at Chiselhurst, I believe. 

When we had seen all we could of Windsor and 
compared it mentally with other castles and palaces, 
rather to its disparagement, we took an open carriage 
and bowled away through the village, alighting for 
afew minutes to look at Eton College and its old 
quadrangle. It seemed to me that it would be hard 
tobe anything but conservative in a country where 
the old is so unfailingly picturesque. The road from 
Eton to Stoke Pogis, the prime object of our drive, is 
alovely one, through shaded lanes, over whose bor- 
dering hedges one catches glimpses of park and lawn, 
with deer lying or standing beneath the immense 
trees. I knew that hereabout the country had asso- 
ciations with Penn, but I was not at all prepared for 
our driver’s announcement, as he pointed with his 
whip toward a large white mansion with a cupola, 
set back in a beautiful park, that that was the old 
Penn homestead. A few steps from here we turned 
in at the gate of the Stoke Pogis church-yard, the one 
made immortal by Gray’s Elegy, and in which the 
poem was written. It is one of the quaintest, pret- 
tiest, most secluded spots we saw in England, the 
very sunlight seeming to shine more softly there 
than elsewhere. The church, one of the earliest 
parish churches in England, is a sma!l, gray stone 
structure with a square tower, and almost covered 
with ivy. Before the church-porch the old sexton 
plucked some yew for us from the large tree that 
stood just beside, remarking that it was the tree men- 
tioned in the Elegy. The grave of Gray is in front 
of the church, under the same stone that served -for 
his mother’s tomb; but in an adjoining field, where 
it may be seen from the road, stands his monument, 
& Square stone base upholding a sarcophagus. On 
the sides of the pedestal are graved stanzas from the 
Elegy. The interior of the church was equally inter- 
esting to us, as it contained the old Penn family-pew, 
& yood-sized room at one side of the church, carpeted 
and furnished with a small open stove and chairs. 
A stone in the floor of the church marks the burial- 
Place of several of those of Wm. Penn’s descendants 
who remained in England. 

As we came out from the quaint little edifice, I 
observed in the eaves of the porch a bird’s nest, its 
little mistress sitting in it eyeing us with perfect 
composure, though a man of ordinary height could 
easily have reached her with his hand. It spoke 


much for the spirit of the place that her small dwell- z 


ing should remain thus undisturbed and respected of 
all men. From aside entrance to the church, the 
private entrance of “the family” in fact, a pictur- 
esque old manor-house can be seen, older, the sexton 
said, than the Penn house. We drove back to Slough 
to take our train, congratulating ourselves continually 
on the beauty of the day and our drive, which was a 
“ pure delight.” 
Another excursion which we made was quite dif- 
ferent in character, being a ride by tram-car to the 
Whitechapel district to visit Toynbee Hall and the 
People’s Palace. The former is a most unpretentious 
red brick building, bearing a small sign, “ Toynbee 
Hall,” near the entrance bell. Finding the door open 
we walked into the court, to find it surrounded by 
ivy-covered walls that were quite a novelty in that part 
of London. Upon ringing and preferring our request 
to be shown through the institution, one of the young 
men resident politely took us through the various 
rooms of interest to the visitor. The parlor, hand- 
somely furnished, in which receptions are given for 
the people of the neighborhood, the artistically deco- 
rated dining-room, the lecture-rooms, and some of 
the class-rooms, are on the ground floor. Above these 
are the chambers of the University students and 
graduates who take turns living at the Hall and lend- 
ing their assistance in the entertainments and in- 
struction. Through the half-open doors of these, 
comfortable, cosy, artistic interiors were visible, cre- 
ating in the heart of this notorious district an at- 
mosphere of their own, of study and refinement that 
could scarcely fail, it seemed to me, of a good effect 
on those brought into contact with it. A pleasant 
little library on the floor above seemed to crown this 
attempt to “ share and share alike.” 

At the Pes@ie’s Palace we found everything empty 
and the Palace classes dispersed for their vacation. 
We were conducted through the workshops and saw 
some of the work in designing and wood-carving, 
however, and also saw the great music hall which 
the Queen had opened in person, not. long before. A 
conservatory was in process of building, which will, 
when finished, lend an additional attraction to the 
frequent promenade concerts given in the great hall 
adjoining. I was very glad, as I looked at all this, 
that I had read Walter Besant’s “All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” the book which gave to the world 
the beneficent idea here embodied. 

We had not seen half that we wanted tosee when 
the time came for us to leave London, and much that 
we had seen had been merely glanced at for lack of 
time to do more. But as our progress.northward was 
to be through the Englisb Lake District, a visit to 
which has always been among my most cherished 
dreams, I for one was somewhat reconciled to look- 


ing forward and not back. 
Mary W. PLumMer. 


GratitupE is the music of the heart when its 
chords are swept by kindness, 





REASONING from analogy is not the same as rea- 
soning from facts, and experience is ever busy to 
confound and punish us when we do not heed this 
teaching.— Thayer. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A MODEL LIBRARY. 


TueEnre is a select and judiciously growing library in 
the heart of Brooklyn, whose claims to popular rec- 
ognition cannot long go unnoticed, overshadowed 
though it be by the magnitude of the general scheme 
of which it forms a part. As one enters it, at the be- 
ginning of one’s exploration of Pratt Institute, one 
can but appreciate the fitness of placing at the en- 
trance of this home of technical education the treas- 
ures of special information through the study of 
which labor can best make itself intelligent and dig- 
nified. 

As a feeder for every other department of the In- 
stitute, the library is indispensable. Teachers and 
classes alike consult it on their specialties, lists of 
handbooks and of the newest literature of a subject 
arecompiled by competent members of the staff and 
sent to the class room where that subject is under 
consideration, and the assistants in general show a 
willingness to help special students so far as in them 
lies. As in most libraries, there is one person or 
more whose aptitude for reference work has not been 
long in signalizing itself, and to the spirit of helpful- 
ness is added in these a talent for helping. 

While the doors of such great treasure houses as 
the Astor and the Lenox close to the student on the 
stroke of four or five, leaving him with a third of his 
working day on his hands, the hospitality of the 
Pratt Library is not abridged, and by this means 
alone its power is brought almost to an equality with 
that of much larger libraries. Professional men, art- 
ists, journalists, specialists of many kinds, are begin- 
ning to realize this and to find, too, that their co- 
operation in suggesting the most desirable books as 
the tools of their trade or profession, is invited and 
welcomed. 

As to the general public, whose wants are not yet 
advanced much beyond the popular novel, and who 
dread, above all things, the red-tape and machinery 
usually accompanying a large library, there is not 
enough of the latter to frighten them away and the 
novel is always forthcoming, provided it be a good 
one. The side of the shield seen by the public is 
simplicity itself,—it is only the assistant who under- 
stands at what expense of thought and planning, by 
what degree of system and dispatch, this end is ob- 
tained. There must be red-tape in the simplest li- 
brary, but it has almost reached perfection when the 
objectionable color is concealed from its constituency, 
as is the case in this well-regulated and well-man- 
aged library. 

Professional ardor in the assistants is not damp- 
ened by the necessity of working with inferior or 
old-fashioned tools. They have progressive leaders 
to urge them on, the best means is at their command, 
and any librarian who has felt the impossibility of 
undertaking improvements when at every turn he 
encountered the limitations enforced by poor tools, 
knows how near Paradise this broad and progressive 
policy would bring him. Is it needful to investigate 
the methods of older libraries on some point? One 
of the staff is detailed at once by the trustees to do 
so, and to study other library systems if need be. 


As might be expected, the liberality of the aq. 
ministration, its progressiveness and breadth, ity 
willingness to adopt measures, from whatever quar. 
ter suggested, which may conduce to the usefulness 
of the library, have had an effect upon the entire 
corps of assistants. A certain wide-awakenegs toim. 
provements, a professional enthusiasm, a Willingness 
to forego personal ends for the sake of the lib 
are but the natural outcome of the spirit shown at 
the head, and cannot fail of their impression Upon 
the outsider. 

Where so much has been done in a short time, it 
will not be difficult to plan for greater usefulness, 4 
visit to the library shows that a series of talks to the 
various classes of the Institute, on the use of refer. 
ence books, has been already started, as also a cat- 
aloguing class, to fill a want indicated for some time 
past by numerous applications to learn cataloguing, 
A class in library-training is organized, not for com- 
parative study at present, but for that of the methods 
of the Pratt Library. One step more would bring 
this special work in the library to what might be 
termed educational extension. 

Lessons in English literature and in French and 


German might become helpful adjuncts to the classes - 


already formed in the library with a view to teach 
the importance of literary style, and to enable read- 
ers to discriminate between good and poor writing. 

Lastly, for the assistants only, stated hours of in- 
struction in reference work and in the library's sys- 
tem of classification are planned for, in order to make 
the corps as efficient as possible. 

These things are not practicable in most libraries, 
and the Pratt Institute library offers therefore the 
unique spectacle of a library of unlimited resources 
that feels to the full its responsibility. 

With a foresight such as the most progressive li- 
braries are now exercising, the Pratt library is paying 
great attention to the preparation of reading-lists for 
children, realizing that this is the time to make such 
readers as shall in the future be acredit toit. These 
lists are chronologically arranged as to subject, and 
children under fourteen receive borrowers’ cards 
only on condition that they draw books from these 
lists. A glance at the titles is enough to satisfy the 
most valiant defender of the personal liberty of 
young America, that the child need not suffer for en- 
tertaining reading for along time tocome. Atten- 
tion is given to the selection of good editions, and 
the books are chosen from the artistic as well a8 
from the literary standpoint. 

It is not in the power of all libraries to make such 
conditions, but nearly all have recognized the evil of 
promiscuous, unguided reading on the part of ehil- 
dren, and this experiment will doubtless be watched 
with interest. Mr. Pratt has particularly emphasized 
the importance of this guidance in the reading of thé 
young, and in his talks to the students has always 
dwelt upon the wisdom of reading few, but good 
books, and it is in response to this wise wish of bis 
that the attempt has been made to regulate the read- 
ing of the children who come to the Pratt Library. 

To go farther in its efforts to create and fosters 
taste for good literature among the young, a schemé 
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of codperation with the teachers and professors who 
gome to the library, has been under way for some 
time past, giving them larger privileges in the use of 
pooks, and supplying them with special lists of read- 
ing supplementing the text-booksinuse. = 

"A peculiarity of the library is that, while it is pre- 
sided over by the trustees, the staff 1s composed en- 
tirely of women. This may account, in part, for a 
gertain quietness and refinement that are in the at- 
mosphere, and that must grow upon the appreciation 
ofeven the most uncultured observer. 

The founders and trustees of the Pratt Institute 
library may well be congratulated on this additional 
factor to the educational facilities of the city of 
Brooklyn. W. 


THE VALUE OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


Tax subject of athletics as a permanent element in 
school and university life should be viewed from sev- 
eral aspects. The first one is trite enough: that as 
patriots and educators college managers are bound to 
provide physical education as well as moral and men- 
tal. This is admitted on all hands; the question is 
how to reach the result. Some would have military 
drill, discipline, and uniforms, with an instructor 
from the officers of the regular army, as provided 
gratis by the general government. Others would take 
the dimensions of every limb, the proportions of the 
body, and auscultate for every defect in lungs and 
heart, and then, under medical supervision, provide 
the apparatus needed to expand the chest, or draw 
down a shoulder, or decrease the waist and send the 
young Apollo with his perfect. proportions and grace- 
fol walk on his journey through the world. A third 
method is to provide a free gymnasium also with a 
competent instructor, leaving its use in preparation 
for sports of various sorts to the option of those who 
engage in them, or wish to, and provide a stimulus 
for the largest possible number to use it by the devel- 
opment of the glorious and exhilarating outdoor 
games—base-ball, foot-ball, lacrosse, and rowing—in 
the management of the students themselves. 

It is clear that the first of these propositions 
would add a new study to the student’s already over- 
burdened course, and emphasize unduly the military 
conception of life in our civil institutions. The sec- 
ond must go down under the simple consideration 
that it makes work out of play, and like the former 
destroys all spontaneity and initiative on the part of 
the student. If military drill and gymnastic exer- 
¢ises are really a portion of a liberal education, make 
them so openly, incorporate them in your scheme, 
but still leave time for recreation. The third one, 
therefore, is the correct conception. We firmly be- 
lieve in the value of physical training, but athletics 
is quite another thing, for it includes the moral ele- 
ment in the conduct of sport, which is second to no 
other. A great Frenchman, distressed by the dull 
and heavy temper of the Lycéen and the gloom of 
his life, has recently advocated the introduction of 
American and English plays into his native land. 
He wishes to bring with them the joyousness, the ro- 
bust vigor, and the initiative of English and Ameri- 
can boy life. We may not give our young men lib- 


erty in their studies—we know how that leads to 
sciolism ; nor yet in their morals—bitter experience 
precludes that; where, then, shall they have free- 
dom? In their sports. I do not quote, but give as 
correctly as possible from memory what I read a few 
weeks ago. 

This has been in substance the Princeton practice 
and system from the beginning. The time of college 
years is too precious to be devoted to the work of 
mere physical training. Yet recreation is essential. 
When young men, therefore, play from the love of it, 
they get both. And as inter-collegiate sports were 
managed for many years, they get far more, namely, 
the experience of large enterprises ; the character of 
generous submission to defeat, with perseverance to 
begin all over and try again ; and self-restraint, with 
courtesy to the weaker, in victory. This was so when 
out-door sports were conducted for the sake of sport, 
as they once were, and will be again when the true 
bearings of harmonious codperation and pluck upon 
winning shall be rediscovered. It is certain that in 
the intense rivalry of such contests victory will go 
only where fine traditions are guarded, and spirit 
perpetuated by the active interest of every man ac- 
cording to his powers. There can be nothing vicari- 
ous in athletics; neither the power of money, nor 
the influence of social rank, nor the supervision of 
committees can replace the unity of movement which 
combines a whole society into one uplifting, forceful 
effort at the crisis. Any indoor recreation or exer- 
cise, while it has its place, is, after all,a poor shift 
for out-door sport. It is a serious truth that other 
nations wonder at the proud position of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and that they attribute the fine, ripe 
qualities of maturer life to the beginnings born on 
playing fields and matured in the seriousness of con- 
flict. These mimic battle-fields demand the same 
qualities as real ones, and no great game is won with- 
out the moral support of the non-combatants. Union, 
organization, enthusiasm, pluck, high principle— 
every one of them is as much the price of athletic as 
of martial victory. It is humiliating, when we have 
the precious possession of taste and power in such a 
matter, to find it belittled and discouraged in so 
many ways. Instead of being grateful for the Spar- 
tan element in the training of its youth, America is 
either ignorant of its value or opposed to its exercise 
entirely.— Prof. W. M. Sloane, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Tue limitation of the word culture to mere polish 
of manners acquired from the conventional usage of 
good society, or to mere ornament of thought or dic- 
tion—a limitation, by the way, which has become 
quite common—is an unjust application of a noble 
word. Training, discipline, development, growth, 
improvement, refinement, excellence, honor, worth, 
and worship—-such are the words that are kinsmen 
to the word culture. There is nothing superficial 
about these. They relate to the highest and holiest 
ideas which engage the minds and hearts of men. 
Culture belongs to character. It concerns the mental 
texture and moral fibre of the man. It is a growth. 
It is a life.—Selected. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS AT TORONTO. 
Tux eighteenth annual meeting of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women, which has just been 
held in Toronto; was a notable gathering. It was the 
first time the Association has held its annual conven- 
tion outside the United States, and it brought to- 
gether many women from different parts of Canada, 
as well as from a dozen or more of the States of the 
Union. New York, Michigan, and Massachusetts 
were the States most numerously represented. 

Toronto lavished attentions upon its visitors. The 
platform of the great Pavilion, which was placed at 
the disposal of the Association, was hung with Eng- 
lish and American flags, conspicuous among them the 
“ maple flag” of Canada; and in the centre was the 
inscription “‘ Welcome to Toronto !” in large letters of 
coloring as warm as the hearts of our entertainers. 
We were invited to visit all the public buildings, the 
excellent schools, the flourishing Women’s Medical 
College, the Univergity, and other points of interest. 
A committee of city officials took all who wished to 
go for a long carriage-ride through the city and sub- 
urbs, past the handsome private residences and public 
buildings, by the magnificent new Parliament House 
in process of erection, through the beautiful tree- 
shaded streets, planted with some of the finest moun- 
tain ashes I ever saw, laden at this season witi vivid 
red berries; out to the breezy reservoir, and across 
picturesque Rosedale Ravine, a deep natural chasm 
overflowing with yellowing maples. 

Intelligent and interested audiences assembled at 
every meeting, and the daily papers gave very full 
and friendly reports. A great deal of hard work in 
preparing for the Congress had been done by Dr. 
Emily Stowe and the members of the Women’s En- 
franchisement Association, to whom the gratitude of 
the A. A. W. is especially due. 

To anyone attending even a single convention of 
the A. A. W., it is easy to see why thése annual con- 
gresses of women do so much good, and why, in every 
city where they are held, women’s clubs, educational 
and industrial unions, and other useful associations 
of women spring up in their wake. They not only 
stimulate thought, show what women can do, and 
encourage self-respect, mutual fellow-ship, and esprit 
de corps among women, but they make it evident to 
the men of the community ‘that women of high in- 
tellectual attainments are not necessarily eccentric, 
aggressive, or disagreeable. In the gracious and 
dignified presence of’Mrs. Howe, the sweet face of the 
young secretary, and the intelligent and pleasant- 
looking group of distinguished women who surround- 
ed them upon the platform, there was an object 
lesson stronger than anyjwords. The good sense and 
merit of the papers*and addresses also carried their 
own moral. The chairman of the local executive 
committee, School Inspector Hughes, put the matter 
in a nut-shell when he said, in his closing address: 
“ Before the A. A. W. came to Toronto, many men 
were a little afried of the ‘scientific women.’ We 
are entirely cured. We have learned that you are a 
body of women whom we can respect, and with whom 
it is an honor to codperate.”—Alice Stone Blackwell, 
in the Woman's Journal. 


COQUINA. 

Coquina, a word of Spanish origin, meaning shell- 
fish, is the name applied to loosely -compacted con- 
glomerate of broken shells typically represented op 
Anastasia Island, Florida. It underlies the whole 
island, and was formed by the rolling and breaking 
of the shells in the face of the waves, and the subse. 
quent cementing of the fragments, first by the goly- 
tion and afterward by the hardening of the lime car. 
bonate of the shells. Dana similarly ascribes the 
formation of coral-reef and coral-beach rocks to the 
action of the waves, which, he says, “ especially in 
their heavier movements, sweeping Over coral plan- 
tations, may be as destructive as winds over forests, 
They tear up the corals, and by incessant trituration 
reduce the fragments to a great extent to sand; and 
the débris thus made and ever making is scattered 
over the bottom or piled upon the coast by the tide, 
or swept over the lower parts of the reef into the la. 
goon.” He also states that ‘the making of lime 
stones from shells or crinoidal remains is similar to 
that from corals,” and that “the rate of formation 
from shells is slower than that from corals or erin- 
oids, since the molluscs produce in their calcareous 
secretions much less carbonate of lime in proportion 
to their bulk.” 

The coquina rock in the quarries is so soft that it: 
is sawed out in blocks; it hardens, however, on ex- 
posure to the air. It has long been used for building 
purposes. Many of the houses in the old Spanish, 
town of St. Augustine are built of it, also the cathe- 
dral, and the sea-wal] in front of the town, Fort Ma- 
rion, and other structures. It is said to have been 


especially well adapted in the past for fortifications, 


and to bave resisted the crumbling effect of cannon 
balls, which imbedded themselves within it. It 
would probably, however, soon succumb if attacked 
by the powerfully destructive appliances of recent 
warfare.— Lewis Woolman, in The Student. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Few persons realize how much happiness may be 
promoted by a few words of cheer spoken in mo- 
ments of despondency, by words of encouragement 
in seasons of difficulty, by words of commendation 
when obstacles have been overcome by effort and 
perseverance. Words fitly spoken often sink so deep 
into the mind and the heart of the person to whom 
they are addressed that they remain a fixed, precious, 
and often-recurring memory—a continuous sunsbine 
lighting up years perhaps after the lips that have ut- 
tered them are sealed in death. A whole life has 
been changed, exalted, expanded, and illumined by & 
single expression of approval falling timely upon & 
sensitive and ambitious nature. Words of cheer cost 
nothing to the speaker. On the contrary, they are to 
him as well as to the hearer a source of great happi- 
ness, to be had for the mere offort of uttering them. 
The habit of speaking such words at appropriate 
times is easily acquired, while at the same time it is 


of so much importance that it should be sedulously 


cultivated by all.—<Selected. 
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SEEKING THE SOUTE POLE. 


Asew chapter in the story of polar research is soon 
ybe written. Some months ago, it will be remem- 
pered, Baron Nordenskiold and Baron Dickson of- 
fered to organize and equip an Antarctic expedition, 
ded that the Australian colonies, in whose es- 
interest it was to be sent out, would aid them 

tothe extent of $25,000. That offer was practically 
asecepted last month. A committee was formed, 
jearned societies and the press took up the matter, 
popular subscriptions came in freely, and according 
forecent advices the entire amount needed is prob- 
ably now in hand. In about a year hence, therefore, 
we may expect to see the paths of Ross, Wilkes, and 
PUrville followed by the best equipped exploring 
party that ever has entered the Southern seas. Baron 
Nordenskiold is one of the most distinguished and 
guccessful of Arctic explorers, and Baron Dickson has 
been the munificent patron of many such ventures. 
Between them, therefore, they will give to this expe- 
dition all that both knowledge and wealth can be- 
stow to insure its safety and success. Whether the 
results of such an enterprise will repay its cost is an 
open question. But it is not rash to look for an af- 
firmative answer. There are likely to be made scien- 
tific discoveries of considerable importance. Nearly 
half a century has passed since those inhospitable 
regions were visited. In that time vast progress has 
been made in ways and means of scientific observa- 
tion, as well as in navigation. This exploring party 
may be expected to penetrate further toward the 
Southern pole than any of its predecessors, and to 
bring back reports on the air and sea and land far 
more complete than did they. We shall know from 
them what currents move those seas, and what plants 
and animals inhabit them ; what meteorological con- 
ditions prevail ; whether Erebus still sends forth fire 
and Terror is still a cone of unmelted snow ; whether 
the icy barrier still keeps unbroken its thousand 
mniles of crystal battlements: possibly, even, whether 
that mighty wall of ice and snow engirds a continent 
or an archipelago. But there are other considera- 
tions which, we are told, have mightily moved the 
mercantile mind of the Australasian common- 
wealths. The Antarctic waters are the home of 
tmyriads of whales and seals,and of fishes also; and 
these are of great commercial value. Their remote- 
ness from the markets of the world has hitherto 
caused them to be neglected. But now that the mam- 
malian hosts of the Northern seas are so decimated, 
the eyes of whalers and sealers are turned toward the 
vast resources of the South. The Antarctic waters 
are as near to Australia as Baffin Bay to England. 
There is good reason, therefore, to look for the estab- 
lishment of paying commercial enterprises on and 
within the Antarctic circle. With both scientific and 
monetary impulses to quicken it, this scheme of dis- 


‘covery should not and doubtless will not languish, 


and our mapmakers may well prepare to encroach 
still farther upon the blank spaces hitherto marked 
by them “unknown.”—New York Tribune. 

Our country cannot well subsist without liberty, 
nor liberty without virtue.— Rousseau. 


A THEOCRACY IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Frenca Canadian institutions are obstacles in the 
way of all progress in Canada to-day, and they are, 
in fact, weapons io the hands of the enemies of the 
federal system of government. The French Canadian 
masses, ground under the heel of political Romanism 
as they are at this latter end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are emphatically not fit for manhood suffrage. 
The French Canadian leaders now preach open sedi- 
tion in Quebec. The Roman Catholic church in Can- 
ada is only nominally a religious corporation. Since 
1864 the church has been primarily a political en- 
gine. It is to-day strong enough to seduce all exist- 
ing party leaders with the promise of its irresistible 
support. The promotion of a program of French na- 
tionalism is made to serve as a cloak to cover the 
machinations of the church. The English-speaking 
Canadians have no quarrel with the church of Rome 
as a system of religion, but they demand, as they 
have a perfect right to do under the British constitu- 
tion, that it shal] not become a militant system of 
politics. The property of the church in Quebec is 
worth in the aggregate $120,000,000, and the revenue 
from ali sources, inclusive of tithes, fabrique taxes, 
and sacramental fees, amounts to more than $12,000,- 
000 a year. The State collects the Church’s tithes 
and assessments, allows her to handle directly and 
indirectly about one-fifth of the provincial revenue, 
and gives her absolute the control of public education, 
but it is not permitted to inquire into her financial 
concerns, or to interfere in the conduct of the schools. 

The whole people of Canada are plainly assessed 
for the support of a theocracy which is not only 
crushing the people immediately under its heel, but 
is seeking to undermine the liberties of the common- 
wealth. The French Canadians are entirely ig- 
norant of their duty to the commonwealth. In 
this respect they have no principle whatever. 
The church dictates in which direction they are 
to vote, and they vote with the Liberals in 
the provincial elections and with Conservatives in 
the Dominion elections, without the least regard to 
the different policies of the parties that seek their 
suffrages. In provincial and Dominion elections the 
curés openly tell the electors from the pulpit on which 
side the church expects them to vote, and printed 
“instructions to voters,” with the signature of the 
archbishop attached, are circulated among the people, 
which, to the minds of the. ignorant, superstitious 
French Canadians are nothing less than commands 
from God. If any Roman Catholic dares to use his 
own judgment in political affairs and votes according 
to his conscience against the Jesuit program, he is 
visited with the pains and penalties of the church, 
and is even refused the sacrament upon his death bed, 
— W. Blackburn Harte, in The Forum. 


Reicion is the expression of man’s spiritual 
nature, his true and highest being unfolding to spirit - 
ual facts and relations.—James T. Bixby. 


Prayer is the inward necessity of the soul for 
the things of God. If this sincere desire of the 
heart is present, it is true prayer, even if no words 
give expression to the want.—Methodist Recorder. 

















































































Ir thou wouldst attain to thy highest, go look 
upon a flower; what that does witlessly, that do thou 
willingly.—Schiller. 












































































Tue college training of the present day fits a man 
for practical business to the extent that it develops 
his capacity for accurate thinking and expression, 
develops his powers of observation and reflection, 
and makes him appreciate that, if he knows but lit- 
tle, he has at least the capacity to learn through dili- 
gent attention to the work in hand. In addition to 
this, a college education, in giving to a man the right 
of eminent domain in the rea)m of literature, an- 
cient and modern, enlarges the circle of his vision 
and makes him a man capable of broader sym- 
pathies. I look upon college education as a great 
opportunity.—President Low, of Columbia, 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


At the burning of a hotel, the Leland House, in Syracuse, 
N. Y., on the 16th of last month, one of those in the house 
for the night was William Ellis Harrop, of Philadelphia, a 
Friend, a member of Green street meeting, and he was fa- 
tally injured in escaping. (His death was noticed, under 
the usual head, in our issue of Tenth month 25.) We find 
in a city paper an interesting sketch of him, and print 
here a part of it. He began his business life, in 1867, be- 
ing engaged in that year with the dry-goods house of Cof- 
fin, Altemus & Co., and continuing with them to his death. 
“One of that firm said of him that in the twenty-one years 
of his stay with them they had never had occasion to take 
exception to a single thing he had ever done. At the time 
of his death he was handling for them a business of $1,500,- 
000 per annum, and it was their intention to offer him a 
partnership after his return from the very trip that cost 
him his life. When he was brought to the hospital after 
his fall from the hotel fire-escape the physicians found both 
legs broken and that he had literally no pulse, showing se- 
vere shock and injuries to the spine which he could not 
survive more than a few hours at most. They quietly told 
him the fact. The only emotion he exhibited was surprise 
as he was suffering no pain; but after a few moments, ap- 
parently spent in reflection, he said: ‘ Well, I believe I am 
at peace with all the world.’ He then proceeded with per- 
fect calmness to dictate a telegram to his wife and a few on 
business, and in about three hours afterward quietly passed 
away.” 

The account adds: “He was a man of singular force 
and positiveness, yet modest and unobtrusive, and possessed 
a manner and character of great simplicity and was as ut- 
terly devoid of anything resembling ostentation or sham 
as though there were no such things. It was said of him 
by an old friend in this city: ‘ He exemplified splendidly 
the purpose of Quaker training; he lived like a man, and 
he died like a man.’” 

—Miss Ellen O'Donnell is the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Shelby county, Tennessee, of which Memphis is the 
‘seat. Miss O’Donnell was elected by a large majority over 
her male competitor and predecessor, who, however, at- 
tempted to assume the office, claiming that it was uncon- 
stitutional in Tennessee for a woman to hold the position. 
The little woman maintained her ground, and public senti- 
ment was so greatly in her favor that the legislature has 
passed a law making women eligible to the post.—Christian 
Statesman. 

—Despatches received at New Bedford, Mass., give the 
latest reports from the Arctic fleet of whaling vessels, and 
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whales, or nearly twice as many as were taken last year. 


—Prof. Heilprin’s descriptions of the corals collected 
him in the western waters of the Gulf of Mexico, are alg 
printed by the Academy. The collections were made in 
the vicinity of Vera Cruz, the harbor of which Containg 
numerous islets, banks, and reefs of living and dead coral, 
The abundance of coral growth found at Vera Cruz makes 
it difficult to understand, says Prof. Heilprin, how it has 
come to be the general belief, (stated in Darwin’s “Strye. 
ture and Distribution of Coral Reefs” and Prof. Dang’ 
“Corals and Coral Islands”’) that coral reefs are not found 
in the western waters of the Gulf of Mexico. It is sug: 
gested that fear of the yellow fever may have kept scien. 
tists entirely away from the Vera Cruz region, or prevented 
them from making any adequate examinations of the wa 
ters in which corals occur there. The members of theex. 


tion of the reefs and sands about the harbor.—The American, 


—I was walking along Union Square, New York, one 
evening, and a photographer attracted my attention by 
placing his camera almost in front of me. I stopped and 
asked him what he was doing there at night with a photo. 
graphic outfit, and he surprised me by saying: “Do you 
see those shadows there on the pavement? The electric 
light paints them on the asphalt, and I take photographs of 
them for a big wall paper company. They thus get the 
exact shape of the leaf of every kind of tree, and the en- 
gravers have nature right under their eyes. Nothing could 
be so perfect as the leaves which are made by our firm, In 
the daytime, I photograph flowers and grasses for designs 
in the factory ; but at night, you see, the electric light gives 


me the perfect form of the leaves.”—Correspondent Boston 
Herald. 


—The Census bulletin issued on the 3lst of last month 


states that the population of the United States on Sixth 
mo. ist, 1890, as shown by the first count of persons and 
families, exclusive of white persons in Indian Territory, 
Indians on reservations and Alaska, was 62,480,540. These 
figures may be slightly changed by later and more exact 
compilation, but such changes will not be material. In 
1880 the population was 50,155,783. The absolute increase 
of the population in the ten years intervening has been 
12,324,757, and the percentage of increase 24.57. In 1870 
the population was stated at 38,558,371. According to these 
figures the absolute increase in the decade between 1870 and 
1880 was 11,597,412, and the percentage of increase was 
30.08. 

—lIt is pleasant to see how, by slow degrees, the Govern- 
ment of India finds itself able to take hold of the abomi- 
nable customs of Paganism, and restrict or abolish them. 
First to fall was suttee, and widow burning has been ex- 
tinct for a generation. Now it is announced that the Gov- 
ernment will introduce legislation to prevent the marriage 
of little girls. There has been of late an important agite- 
tion of the subject, stimulated by the serious injury and 
death of a child wife, and furthered by the popular move 
ment against the ill-treatment of child widows. Even the 
barbers of Bombay agreed in council to refuse to shave the 
hair of widows.—The Independent, 


—The Woman’s Journal states that the fortieth anniver- ~ 


sary of the holding of the first National Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention occurred on the 23d and 24th of Tenth month, and 
that it proposed to celebrate it in First month, 1891, in on- 


nection with the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Wo 
man Suffrage Association. The Convention of 1840 was 
held in Worcester, Mass., in 1850, in accordance with a call” 


signed by thiry-three men and women from Massachusetts, 
eleven from Rhode Island, seventeen from New York; 


state that the fleet has taken, to Tenth month 6th, 93 


pedition experienced no ill effects from a ten days’ explom. . 
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eighteen from Pennsylvania, nine from Ohio, and one from 
Maryland. Of these, by far the large prart are now dead. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ox the evening of the 30th ult., the Spanish steamship 
Vizcaya, from New York for Havana, ran into a large coal- 
laden schooner, the Cornelius Hargraves, off Barnegat, N. J., 
and both vessels sank. Those on board the schooner were 
gayed, but on the steamer all the passengers, (sixteen in 
pumber), and fifty-two of the crew were drowned. The 
wesponsibility for the collision is in dispute. 

Jr was announced in Washington, on the 3d inst., that 
President Harrison, on his return from Indianapolis, on the 
fth, would immediately issue his call for a special session 
of Congress. (The regular session would convene on the 
Ist of Twelfth month.) 

THERE was show and rain in Canton, Ohio, on the 
morning of the 4th, and one inch of snow fell in Buffalo, 
New York. The first snow of the season at Nyack, New 
York, fell the same morning. There was a light fall of 
mow at Detroit, Michigan, on the previous night. 

Ir is asserted that the large crops in Eastern Washing- 
ton and Northern Idaho “are likely to remain in ware- 
houses for several months before they can be hauled away, 
owing to the scarcity of freight cars.” 

Ar Rock Cut, near Syracuse, N. Y., on the 3d instant, 


. an express train running at the rate of forty miles an hour, 


ran into a siding on which two coal trains were standing. 
Four train men were killed, and five passengers in- 
jured. The affair was particularly distressing because the 
switch had been properly set, but, just as the fast train 
came in sight, a young telegraph operator, named Clark, 
tan out of the station, thinking it was wrong, and shifted 
it, thus causing the accident. 


| 
| 
| 





NOTICES. 


*,* The united evening meeting of Philadelphia 
Friends, on First-day, is held during this month at Race 
street meeting-house. 





*,* Friends at 35th and Lancaster Avenue, West Phila- 
delphia, now hold a meeting on First-day evening, similar 
to the conference at Race street, for the consideration of 
Friends’ principles and other religious matters. 


*,* Correction in Friends’ Almanac. The address of 
Joseph C. Townsend, correspondent of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, is 104 South Charles street, Baltimore, and not 
1040, as published in the Almanac. 








*,* Circular meetings in Eleventh month occur as fol- 
lows : 
9. Harveysburg, O., 3.30. p. m. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches,” will attend the 
First-day morning meeting to be held at Ninth and Spruce 
Sts., Eleventh month 9th, at 10.30 o’clock. 

Cuas, E, THomas, Clerk of Committee. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month occur as fol- 
lows: 

10. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 

Centre, West Branch, Pa. 

Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 

Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 

Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 

Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 

Southern, Camden, Del. 

Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 















Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven 
ing strength.—U. 8. Government Report, Aug. 17, 4889. 
those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 


__ Show a carefully made selection of choice 
B) ‘signs and novel colorings in all the 
* Floor Coverings of various grades. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America, devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furmshirig Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 




















Amos HILLtBoRN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 














Parton, Doxsine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
Marreesses, Beps, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPrune OCors, ETO., ETO. 
































No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia 









WALL PAPERS. 











409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





















INCORPORATED 1836. 








THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 























N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 























Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 





BEGAN BU S 1870. 
No investor in it ever 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIREL 
MADE, DEVOTING THEIE PERSONAL A’ 


































Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July 1, 
Are ee by ots t with the Farmers Loan 


Mortgages on Land worth, . 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand a a it — 
dese time. Write us at Lawren : Son 




















J uly Ist, 1890, é2sik Capital and Surplus, oe Soe ben 501.68 


* 


toe in in ne Past, an 
—— aT 


"hee ; le by 


‘CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


SOUTHERN SECURITIES, 





REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 
DEBENTURE BONDS. 
VENDOR LIEN NOTES, 
Negotiated and Guaranteed by 

TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
Orgeniz+d 1872. 


4 and 7 ye cent securities have given entira 
we believe will continue to do so non soe 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


of the careful and corservative 
CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


412 Drexel Bullding, Phila, 
John T. Reynolds, Media, Penna. 
Joseph Pyle, West Grove, Penn». 
8. L. Mar indale, Oxford, Penua. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONLY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager ofin. 
surance Department. JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL. 


Treasurer, WILLIAM N, Ety. 
Assistant Treasurer, 


J. ANDREW HAkzIs, Jz. 


“Real Estate Officer, NATHANTEL B, CRENSHAW 
Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 





“ee ee 


»303,563 
New vee 


1997,851 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


An Uublemished Record for Promptness Is E is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Has returned to its investors, 
In 1889 it returned to them, 
oney due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 
© RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE LOANS ARE 


TS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE POINTS 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE ERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


ve trast coimpaiy Re 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nat 
Cost. It is PurELY MuTUAL; has Assets of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MiLLions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 

Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 


1,696,636.57 


small amounts and short 


Gastanie Certificates for 
or 319 Broadway, New York. _ 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 














eunscot 


